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FOR THE MONITOR. 


MEDITATIVE HOURS. 


By ceaseless action all that is subsists. 
Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel, 
That Nature rides upon, maintains her health, 
Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads 


An instant pause, and iives but while she moves. 
COWPER. 


Action is the soul of existence. The good effects, 
which result to soeiety from the industry of its members, 
have been often, and worthily commended; while the 
sad realities, which have been experienced from indo- 
lence have been, from necessity, but too frequently Ja- 
mented. Observation has taught us that the vices, which 
have disgraced and degraded our species, have been 
practised by that portion of the conimunity, who have no 
fixed employment, and no determined rules of action. 
The voice of a thousand wretches has proclaimed in our 
ears that infallible truth, that ** few know how to be idle 
and innocent.” ‘The impressive lessons, which have 
been inculeated from the prison-house and the seaffold, 
are sufficient {o teach the pernicious consequences 
which follow from a life of indolence. The monitions, 
uttered in the plainest language from the black haunts 
of vice, which are too numerous in the community, re- 
late,in the most convincing terms, the causes which 
have served to brutalize and degrade the human family. 
It requires no process of moral reasoning—no laboured 


arguments to prove to the conviction of our understand-soo, 
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ings, that idleness and vice are concomitants. The ex- 
perience of every man, at all conversant with the diffe- 
rent individual charaeters, which compose the mass of 
society, has told him this. We would not be supposed 
to assert, that because a man isindolent, he is necessarily 
Vicious; but we will say that idleness, for the most part, 
is the grand cause of that profligacy, and eorruption, 
which spread wide their contaminating, and pestilential 
influence. I say tomy readers, in view of what I have 
Witnessed of the mischievous effects of a want of a wor- 
thy and useful occupation; I say to the youth of my be- 
loved eountry, beware of the disastrous and lamentable 
consequences, which will almost inevitably be entailed 
upon you and your associates, by the formation and 
srowth of indoleut habits. We are accountable for the 
iufluence which we exert over each other. And sad 
will be the account of him who exerts an influence upen 
his fellow beings but to ruinand destroy. The miseries 
which may be the result of our pernicious example, will 
not end with our lives; but many future generations 
may suffer from their blighting influence. 

Man is a social and an active being. Such is the con- 
Stitutional frame of our natures, that almost unremitted 
employment seems necessary for the health of our bodies 
and the improvement of our minds. Indeed, it may be 
questioned, whether in our constitution, there is made 
any provision for the gratification of those propensities, 
which lead to idleness, without any infringement of those 
duties, which we owe to ourselves, to our fellow ecrea- 
tures, and to God. It is indeed believed that we may 
make the assertion, without any exposure to the impu- 
tation of falsehood, that a state of idleness is a state of 
crime. 

Man is a social being. His duties are of a social na- 
ture. They extend to all those opportunities of doing 
good, both of a personal and relative kind, which pre- 
seal themselves at every step of his progress through 
life. Manis an active being. It may perhaps appear 
that the mind, by constant tension, may lose its strength 
and vigour. ‘The bow should not always be kept bent if 
we wish it to retain its elasticity. The savage is [00 
great a philosopher not to know this. Burt the subject 

of controversy should be whether a! our actions shou 
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not be of the useful kind. All our actions exert a moral 
influence either upon ourselves or others. ‘They either 
vield us or others benefit, or they are occasions of mis- 
chief. If then, we can fix upon no set of actions which 
are absolutely neutral——-which have no moral influence 
the one way nor the other, we must decide the character 
of the action from the effect which it produces. Now 
we believe it is rarely the fact that the actions of the 
idler are the sources of good; it will therefore follow 
that they are sources of evil. 

Idleness is a viee, which appears under a multiplicity 
of furms, and under the greatest variety of disguises. 
‘There are these who profess idleness in its full dignity; 
who sleep every night till they can sleep no longer, and 
rise only that exereise may enable them to sleep aguin ; 
who prolong darkness by deuble curtains, and who never 
see the sun but to tell him ‘ how they hate his beams ;” 
whose whole labour is to vary the posture of indolence, 
and whose day differs from their night, but as a chair, or 
eouch differs from a bed. ‘hese are the true and open 
votaries of indolenece, for whom she steeps her most so- 
porifie poppies, and for whom she weaves her thickest 
mantle of oblivion; who drag out their lives in a state of 
apathy and insipidity ; and who are alike insensible to 
happiness and misery, renown and disgrace. 

But idleness predominates in characters, in which it is 
sometimes little expected to exist; because it is a vice 
which rarely awakens attention or coneern. Some indo- 
lent persons are always perplexed by the greatest hurry 
and bustle; always have so much to do that they cannot 
perform half they wish. They astonish the world with 
the boldness of their designs. They are ever ina state 
of preparation, laying plans, accumulating materials, and 
preparing for the main thing. But nothing must be ex- 
pected from the workman, who is always in search of his 
tools. That painter never showed himself a great mas- 
ter who was preeminently curious about his brushes. 

There are ethers, whose highest ambition is to be seen 
eceasionally in good company; fo talk familiarly with 
the most respectable; to be able to tell the freshest 
news; or relate the queerest stories; to be the first to 
introduce a favoarite common saying ; to gratify their 
circle with predictions of distinctions and favours from 
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those, in whese power it is to bestow them, and to prate 
with wonderful volubility concerning their own indiffer- 
ence in regard tosthem. 

Upoa the man, who ts disposed to spend his time ae- 
cording to the dictates of the strictest economy, thousands 
are laying their contributions. He who has not decision 
enough to withdraw from their company, or to drive 
them away by cold indifference, must expect to pay a 
tribute of his time to the multitude; tothe boaster, who 
blusters only to be praised; to the loiterer, who makes 
appointments which he never intends to keep; to the 
eomplainer, who whines only to be pitied; to the coun- 
sellor, who asks adviee which he never intends to fol- 
low; and to the talker, who talks only for the sake of 
talking. Thus life is crowded by a’host of invaders, 
whose conduct is fraught with the greatest mischief, and 
is generally followed by the most pernicious consequen- 
ces. Itis perhaps beyond our power to put ourselves 
in possession of our time, and rescue the day from this 
succession of usurpers. But some stop might be put to 
this unmerciful persecution, if all would seriously re- 
flect, that whoever pays a visit, that is not desired, or 
talks longer than the hearer is willing to attend, is guil- 
ty of an injury which he cannot repair, and takes away 
that which he cannet give, the pernicious consequences 
of whose conduct not only continue through time, but 
stretch into eternity. 

I have but one more view to give of this subject, and I 
will then take leave of my readers. I have spoken of 
indolence in its general moral influence. I might speak 
of its pernicious effects upon some of our religious insti- 
tutions, when found to exist in those who should be most 
active in promoting their interests. The present is a 
day of religious efforts, and benevolent exertions. Ma- 
ny, very many, are now engaging in the most noble and 
useful enterprizes. But itis to be feared that there are 
many youth in our country who do not feel the warm and 
animating spirit of benevolence, prompting them to 
strenuous and liberal exertion. Let every youth in our 
land awake to his duty, and obey the imperious call 
which is made upon him. The activity or the indolence 
of the present generation, will tell loudly in its effects 
upon future ages. It is too late to be imagtive. It is 
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too late to suffer ourselves to remain spell-bound by our 
already formed or growing habits of indolence and want 
of benevolent exertions. From one end of the communi- 
ty to the other let onward be the Christian’s watch-word, 
and onward the reply. *B. Y*. 











ANALOGIES BETWEEN THE KINGDOMS OF NATURE 
AND OF GRACE. - 


ESSAY No. VII. 


For as the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh 
it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater; so shall my word be that goeth out 
oi my mouth ; it shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which | please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it. ISAIAH, 


Tne evangelical prophet had very clear anticipations 
of Gospel times. After describing the Messiah of Isra- 
el as a suffering Redeemer, and proclaiming the deeree 
that LHe should see the travail of his soul and be satisfi- 
ed, by beeoming the author of jusithication to many per 
ishing souls, Isatah called for shouts of joy from the 
earth, and anthems of praise from the Gentiles for the 
blessings of the Gospel. Tfe proceeds to use the lan- 
guage of the Gospel invitations, “ Ho every one that 
\hirsteth, come ye tothe waters; and he that hath no 
meney come ye, buy and eat, yea buy wine and milk with 
out money and witheut price.’ While he proelaims 
the merey of the Gespel, he predicts the suecess which 
should attend it. ‘Chrough its influence many nations 
should flock to the Holy One of Israel. The manner 
and consequenees of their being gathered to Christ are 
exhibited in the form. of directions. ‘They would seek 
the Lord and eall on his name; they would forsake sin- 
ful ways and unrighteous thoughts, by furning.to Jeho- 
vah: and thus obtain pardon and salvation. God’s 
horelts and ways, in thus reclaiming rebel worms are 
represented as infinitely above man’s thoughts and ways. 
19" 
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He then adverts to the means which were to change the 
face of the moral world. To exhibit their influence, he 
traces a striking analogy in Jehovah’s government of 
the natural and moral worlds. “ For as the rain com- 
eth down and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it to bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and 
bread to the eater ;” so is God’s word which is publish- 
ed: “it shall not return unto him void; but it shall ae- 
eomplish that which he pleases and shall prosper in the 
thing whereto he sends it.”” Analogies in the kingdoms 
of providence and grace will again occupy our attention. 

First; Snow and rain descend from above. Crea- 
tures have not the power to bring into existence a single 
flake of the one or a drop of the other. Even their 
knowledge of the existence of rain is not intuitive, but 
communicated. Nor could any adequate conception be 
formed of the change which cold produces upon water 
in converting it into snow and ice without personal 
knowledge. Inhabitants of the torrid zone have denied 
the existence of such phenomena because they had never 
fallen under their observation. 

We have abundant evidence that the truths of Ged’s 
word are from above. Their sublimity, purity, and util- 
ity, prove their origin divine. Nor would fallen man 
possess any correct knowledge of the divive perfections 
and government without a revelation. Just what God 
has heen pleased to reveal of his character and will, we 
ean know with certainty. Beyond the limits of this rev- 
elation, all is but conjecture. DGeeause we may not un- 
derstand the connexion of certain truths in revelation 
and their dependence upon each other,’ only proves 
man’s ignorance, without militating in the least against 
those truths. What we know net now we may know 
hereafter. It becomes us therefore to receive the traths 
of God’s word with reverence, humility, and gratitude. 

SrconpLy; God sends his rain and snow in such 
countries. at such seasons, and in such measure as Infi- 
nite Wisdom sees best. In some countries rain is almost, 
and snow is quite, unknown. African deserts are con- 
tinually scorched with a vertical sun; while under the 
tropie of Capricorn it rains nearly halfthe year. ‘The 
periods at which rain and snow shall fall in this lati- 
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tude, and the quanities in which they fall are under the 
direetion of him who sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust. ' 

And is it not thug in the religious world. Has not 
God communicated the written revelation of his will to 
some countries and not to othersP Has he not granted: 
more copious supplies of revealed truths to some ages 
and nations than to others? As God has wise reasons 
for his government of the natural world, we cannot doubt 
his wisdom and goodness in the government of the moral 
world. Has not the giver of every good and perfect 
gift, an equal right to dispense the blessings of revela- 
tion and the blessings of common providence unequally 
among mankind. 

Turrpiy; God ordinarily earries on the operations 
of Divine providence through the instrumentality of sec- 
ondary causes. For the production of rain and snow he 
ordinarily causeth the vapours to ascend from the earth, 
they ere embodied in clouds, and when condensed fall in 
showers. Oneimportaut purpose answered by the seas 
which he has created, is that they supply more moisture 
to the air for watering the earth. ‘The uncommonly 
Jong and frequent north-east storms of some seasons 
probably originate from che ocean, and perhaps are in- 
creased by the vast bodies of ice floating from the pole 
to more southern latitudes. In the kingdom of grace 
we discover the use of instruments for the accomplish- 
ment of the Divine purposes. Though the prophecy 
¢ame not in old time by the will of man, yet men were 
made the medium of Divine communications. Holy men 
of God spoke and wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. Though Jehovah eould make mankind know 
intuitively the truths of his word, he has seen fit to adopt 
a different course. And for the universal promulgation 

of the Gospel, doubtless he will continue to use the in- 
strumentality of means. He will raise up men of abilit 
and zeal for translating the Seriptures into all the lan- 
guages of the earth. He will open the hearts and the 
hands of the Christianized world to extend the blessings 
of revelation to all the unevangelized parts of the earth. 
Many will run to and fro for the dissemination of Divine 
trath, till the knowledge of the Lord shall eover the 

} ’ 

whole earth as the waters cover the ocean’s bed. ‘Though 
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secondary causes are used, the efficiency of the Great 
First cause must not be overlooked. 

Fovurtaty; There is a striking analogy in the influ- 
ence of the snow and rain inthe vegetable kingdom, and 
the influence of God’s word in his moral kingdom. The 
prophet had a special reference to this salutary influence 
when he wrote this passage. “ Vor as the snow and the 
rain water the earth and cause it to bud and bring forth, 
that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater, 
so is my word, it shall not return unto me void.” 

God is now astonishing us with the expressions of his 
goodness in the rapidity with which vegetation rises to: 
maturity. Doubtless the wetness of the early part of the 
season has contributed to facilitate the growth of vegeta-: 
tion when the air became steadily warm. We may learn 
from this faet that Divine providence knows infinitely 
best in what manner and time to usher in the promis- 
ed seasons of seed-time and harvest. 

In thanksgivings to God we have frequent oreasion to’ 
adopt the language of the pious Psalmist.—“ Thou vis-- 
itest the earth and waterest it; thou greatly enrichest 
it with the river of God, which is ful! of water. Thou: 
waterest the ridges thereof abundantly! thou settlest the 
farrows thereof; thou makest it soft with showers ; thou: 
blessest the springing thereef.” How delightful to be- 
hold Almighty Love, renewing the face of the earth. 
‘The cold blasts of winter have given place to the mild’ 
breezes of summer. ‘The ground so reeently bonnd in: 
feiters of frostor covered with snow, is overspread with: 
verdure. The boughs so lately bare and dreary are re- 
clothed with foliage aud beginning to bend and to blush 
vith the fruits of summer. While we contemplate the 
influence ef showers from heaven in renovating nature 
around us, let our prayers aseend to God that his word 
may be instrumental of renovating our souls, oar fami- 
lies, churches, and congregations in this vicinity and 
throughout our land, and that it may bless all lands. 
The salutary influence of Divine truths, accompanied 
with the blessing of God on the soul are numerous and 
important. ‘Is not my word like as a fire? saith the 
Lord; and like the hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces?” © The law of the Lord is perfeet, converting 
the soul: the testimony of the lord is sure, making wise 
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the simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoic- 
ing the heart: the commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes :” The word of God reveals the. 
perfection of the Divine character, and shows our own 
meanness and vileness by contrast. It exhibits the strict- 
ness and spirituality of God’s law, and conviets us of 
our aggravated guilt in violating that Jaw. It tends to 
soften the soul into tears of penitential grief for sin, par- 
ticularly when viewing the sufferings of him who died, 
the just for the unjust, as.an offering for sin. Dear read- 
ers, have we felt the blessed effects of Divine truth in 
softening aud refreshing our hearts with truly devout 
and holy affections? Have we received the ingrafted 
word with meekness ? Have we as new-born babes desir- 
ed the sineere milk of the word that we might grow there- 
by. Was it made us wise unto salvation, through faith in. 
Jesus Christ ? 

‘The precepts of Divine revelation have a favourable 
influence un the family cirele. In proportion as they are 
known and obeyed, domestic comfortis promoted. Hus- 
bands and wives live together as fellow heirs of the grace- 
of life, and are mutual helpers of each other’s faith and 
joy. Parents and children become mutual blessings. 
The family altar witnesses their devotions, and domestic 
quietness pervades their dwellings. They are bound to- 
gether by the bonds of Christian affection on earth, and 
Jook forward with an humble confidence ofa future reun- 
ion, Which nothing can sever. When accompanied with 
the blessing of God it prepares the soil of human hearts 
tor the right exereise of all the social, and benevolent, 
and Christian affections, and through the abundance 
of the heart multiplies the fruits. of righteousness 
in the life and conversation. ‘These same effeets are 
manifested in the more enlarged cireles of churches and 
societies where the precepts of the Scriptures have their 
natural influenee. Plants of righteousness spring up in 
the garden of the Lord, through the influence of heaven- 
ly truth. Much fruit is produced to the praise and glory 
of God; some thirty fold, some sixty, and some an hun- 
dred fold. | 

The general influence of the Scriptures for changing 
the moral aspeet of the world, deserves and demands: 
our particular attention. It was the lively oracles of 
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God which distinguished the Jewish nation from idola- 
trous nations around them for many centuries. The 
change in the moral circumstances of many nations since 
the canon of Scripture was completed, has been entirely 
effected by its influence. Nations but nominally Chris- 
tianized, are in circumstances inealeulably more desira.- 
ble than any Pagans, whether ancient or modern. The 
word of God has ever been an incorruptible seed for the 
use of those employed iu cultivating trath and holiness 
in the world, and it has fed and nourished millions now 
in glory, and millions of others who through its influenee 
sre now ripening fer glory. ‘The unexampled efforts 
now making for the dissemination of the word of God, 
and for rendering the young intimately acquainted with 
its inestimable truths are characteristics of the age in 
which we live. ‘They are auspieious omens for future 
ages. 

Firraty; Though the rays of the sun and the real 
agency of God is necessary, to cause the earth to bud and 
bring forth fruit, when watered with rain from above, 
yet God is accustomed to conneet these things in the nat- 
ural world. And he has assured us in the passage which 
we have used as our motto, that his word shall not return 
to him void. It shall accomplish what he pleases, and 
prosper in the thing whereto he sends it. He is accus- 
tomed to visit with the rays of the Sun of righteousness 
in a greater or less measure those places whieh he waters 
by his word: Notwithstanding the rage which has been 
manifested against his word, it has free course and is 
glorified. We have reason to rejoice that the time will 
eome when his purpose of having revelation overspread 
the whole earth shall be fully accomplished. 

‘Two or three reflections will eonelude this Essay. 

First; In view of the Divine benevolence displayed 
in the kingdoms of Providence and of grace, we infer 
our infinite obligations to be grateful to God. He has 
not left himself without witness that he is good and docth 
good, in that he gives us rain from heaven, and fraitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness. In 
the kingdoms of Providence all eyes wait on him that 
they may receive their supplies. Nor is his goodness 


limited to Providence. Contemplate the overflowings of 


infinite love inthe perfeet gift of his holy word, to rea- 
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der a desert world fruitful in holiness. Through its in- 
fiueuce behold the moral wildernesses of the earth bud- 
ding and blossoming as the rose. What but hearts of 
stone can remain destitute of emotions of thankfulness! 

Secondly; From our subject we infer, how vain the 

efforts of impotent men to frustrate the purposes of God 
either in the kingdoms of Providence or of grace. When 
God determines to water and fructify the earth, ean 
worms of the dust close the bottles of heaven, prevent the 
descent of rain, or counteract its influence on the vege- 
table kingdom? No. ‘The wheels of Providence roll on 
their course, undiverted and uncontrolled by man. Ef- 
forts to obstruct them are not only ineffectual, but they 
are criminal, and if persisted in must be ruinous. Nor 
ean rebel worms effect more by opposing Divine purposes 
in the kingdom of grace. His word shall accomplish 
what he pleases, and prosper in the thing whereto he 
sends it. In the primitive age of Christianity, infernal 
malice, armed with human power could not prevent the 
mustard seed from extending its roots from city to eity 
and its branches from province to province and from 
kingdom to kingdom. 

Papal Rome could not thwart the purposes of God in 
the dissemination ofthe Scriptures. By the reformation 
they were extensively circulated. When infidelity rear- 
edits hideous head, threatning to annihilate the Bible, 
the purposes of God have rolled on undisturbed. Its im- 
potent efforts against the truth have given rise to new, 
unexampled and successful efforts for the dissemination 
of the Scriptures and the preaching of the Gospel among 
many nations. And when the purposes of God shall 
waft the angel through the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting Gospel to preach to them that dwell on the 
earth, and to every nation and kindred and tongue and 
people; a legion of devils cannot retard his progress. 
Omnipotence bears him, and all opposition is vain. But 
it discloses the moral temper and fits the vessels of 
wrath for destruetion. Let all opposers to the spread 
of the Gospel, tremble at the thought of having the stone 
Which was cut out of the mouatain without hands, in its 
progress to fill the whole earth,—fall on them as ene- 


mies. On whomsoever this stone shall fall, it will grind 
him fo powder. 
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te 


Finally; from our subject we may learn that though 


‘secondary causes, and instruments cannot frustrate, — 


ean subserve the purposes of God, both in the natural an 
moral worlds. ‘Though exhalations from the earth can- 
not prevent the earth from being refreshed with rain, 
they can contribute to this object. Though men cannot 
effectually oppose the purposes of God which respect the 
spread of the Gospel, they can be used as the humble 
and honoured instruments of promoting it. Let us re- 
joice that we live at the period when the set time to 
favour Zion appears te be at hand; and that we are 
invited and permitted to lend our feeble influence for re- 
freshing the moral world with the truths of Divine Rey- 
elation.—And while the dormant energies of the head 
the heart aud the hands are aroused, and exerted, for 
evangelizing the world, we may rejoice in the im- 
mutable promise of God, “ The liberal shall be satisfied 
and he that watereth shall himselfalso be watered. Let 
the young early form a habit of feeling and acting on this 
subject,jas those on whom much of the honour may rest 
of ushering in that glorious period when the knowledge 
ef the Lord shall cover the whole earth. 








fFELECT BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
NOAH. 


“Tue parents of this patriarch appear, even at his 
birth, to have considered him as an extraordinary person- 
age, destined to perform eminent services. His father, 
probably inspired by the prophetic spirit. gave him the 
name of Noah; whieh signifies “ Rest or Comfort:” 
foreseeing that he would bring comfort to his parents. 
and be a blessing to the world, and would be a type of 
that Redeemer who alone gives true rest to the soul! 
The subsequent life of this patriarch did not, as in the 
ease of Cain, disappoint these parental expectations. In 
the midst of a corrupted age, he was not ashamed or 
afraid to avow his attachment to piety. “ Walking 
with God,” and seeking that honour which cometh from 
him only,” he despised the scoffs of the impious. He did 
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not blush at a holy singularity, when those by whom he 
was surrounded renouneed the principles and disregarded 
the practices of religion. Inspired with an ardent zeul, 
he was a ‘* preaeher of righteousness,” and faithfully re- 
buked the ungodly. ‘Though for this he incurred their 
opposition and contempt, yet “he found grace in the 
eyes of the Lord.” My readers, you admire this char- 
acier—would you have imitated it had you then lived > 
Ah! when I see so much eowardice among Christians— 
when 1 behold so many, whoa, instead of reproving, with 
Noah, vices, though sanctioned by custom and general 
practice, conniving at them by a criminal silence, or base- 
ly making complianees against whieh their conscience 
remonstrates—when I behold so few who are willing to 
stand alone, rather than be conformed te the world, 1 am 
filled with fear that the greater part of.us, had we then 
been upon the earth, would have partaken of the general 
destruction, rather than have “ come out from the ungod- 
ly and been separate.” 

The faithful diseharge of the duties of religion is ate 
tended by the consolations of grace. No wonder then 
that Noah often communed with God ; enjoved the tokens 
of his special favour, and by the manifestations of his 
love was abundantly compensated for the unkindness of 
men. God revealed to him his intention to bring the 
flood upon the world; pointed out to him the method of 
deliverance; and gave him the most minute directions 
for the construction of the ark. Noah was not daunted 
at the obstacles and labour he would have te encounter— 
at the contumelies and reproach he would have to endure. 
God had spoken—he knows that this God can sustain 
him—he believes the divine deelarations—and hastens 
to obey. Behold him then commencing the ark, amidst 
the seoffs and derision of the multitude. They accuse 
him of folly, of enthusiasm, of madness. The steady 
purpose of his soul, and his firm faith in God, are un- 
shaken, and he perseveres.. Every step of its progress, 
every stroke of the hammer, call them to repentance, 
warn them to avoid the gathering atorm. But they are 
unconcerned—they cast upon the building a scornful 
glance, and return with their aceustomed avidity to their 
business and their pleasures. In proportion as it advan- 
ces, he pleads with them with more earnestness—he ex- 
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horts, he beseeehes, he supplicates—he points them to 
the mercy of God which is still offered—to his judgments, 
which are just ready to burst upon them. In dhe hurry 
of dissipation, and the festive scenes of gayety, all these 
remonstrances are forgotten; the pipe and the tabret 
banish them from their minds. The Lord removes one 
by one of the few pious who were upon the earth, exeept 
the family of Noah. Instead of eonsidering them as 
“taken from the evil to come,” aud regarding their 
departure as a signal to prepare fur the diviue judg- 
ments, they rejoice that they are freed from those 
importunate monitors who troubled their festivity. 
Some of every species of animals, conducted by the hand 
of God, and Jaying aside their natural ferocity and fear 
or man, flee to him as their protector, and enter into the 
ark ; and Noah is informed that in seven days the work 
of desoiation will commence. Oh! with what energy 
does he now woo them to flee to the asylum still open 
to them—with what earnestaess does he entreat them to 
lave merey on themselves—in what solemn aceents does 
he warn them—with what supplieating tears does he be- 
seech them! They point tothe unelouded sky, and con- 
sider him as a madman. His tast invitation has sounded 
in their ears—his last warning has been rejeeted—he 
has entered with his family into the ark, and “ the Lord 
has shut him in.” What imagination can conceive the 
seeae which ensued! The skies are covered with black- 
ness—the windows of heaven are opened, and the rain 
descends in torrents—the earth trembles, as the fountains 
of the great deep, bursting their strong enclosures, rise 
from beneath, to mingle themselves with the descending 
waters—universal nature shows signs of terror and 
alarm—the roaring of the affrighted beasts, as they flee 
for shelter—the sereaming of the birds, as they im vain 
seek a place of refuge,—plant paleness on the cheeks of 
the seoffers, and cause their hearts to quake within them. 
‘Che rivers rise above their banks, and the ocean, neg- 
lecting its ancient boundaries, rushes upon the land. 
‘The plains are already deluged. and the ark floats upon 
the waters. ‘lhe shrieks and bitter eries of thousands 
rise tv heaven—palaces, cities, all the monuments of hu- 
man pride and splendour, lie buried in undistinguished 
ruin. ‘The survivors flee trembling to the highest moun- 
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jains. Thither the vengeance of the Almighty parsues 
them—-in the midst of their peril they view with envy, 
with self-reproach, with agony, the ark in which the 

had refused to enter, safely riding on the back of the 
swelling surges. They ery in anguish to him whose 
warnings they had despised, to assist them—they behold 
their dearest connexions borne from their sides, and 
swallowed up by the fury of the tempest. Before the 
last groans and shrieks of their companions erase, they 
themselves drop into a watery grave. Thus death and 
destruction advance till the kighest mountains are cover- 
ed, and the divine justice and indignation sit enthroned 
in terrific majesty upon the watery waste. Impenitent 
men, scoffers at religion, deriders of the children of God, 
do you not hear a voice in this event, which speaks to 
your hearts! Does it not proclaim to you, in accents loud 
and dreadful as the thunders of heaven, that the patience 
of God has its bounds; that the infinite Jehovah will not 
forever be contemned by the ungodly; that unless they 
are melted by his mercy, he will at last dart forth his 
thunders and sink them in despair? Pause then at last 
in your course toruin. If you are unmoved by our sup- 
plications, let the destractions, the horrors, the perdition 
of these unhappy men, preach to you, and warn you uo 
longer to trifle with the Eternal—to sport with the ven- 
geance of the living God. Hear their eries from the 
midst of the waters—hear their cries from the regions 
of despair,—and tremble at your danger. Say not, the 
the mercy of God is infinite; we know it—your continu- 
ance in life proves it—-the offers of mercy that he still 
makes to you proveit. But his justice, his hatred of sin, 
are also infinite. ‘Turn then immediately to the Lord. 
Jiike these unhappy men, you have slighted Sis invita- 
tions, and braved his terrors; you have despised the 
means of grace, and the offers of salvation. God forbid 
that the parallel should ever be carried further! God 
forbid that it should ever be added, like them you were 
crushed by his vengeance! To prevent this, penitently 
return to him. Delay not this necessary work; for we 
cannot say to you that the patience of Ged will continue 
for one hundred and twenty years; we cannot even ery 
fo you, You have yet seven days to enter into the ark. 


ou have no certainty of an hour to come; fo-morrow’s 
sun may shine upon your grave; this may be the last 
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mean of grace vouchsafed to you. Neglect it not, as did 
these miserable men; ‘ Despise not the riches of the 
patience, and the goodness, and long-suffering of God, 
Jest you should treasure up wrath against the day of 
wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God’” 

How different were the feelings of Noah from those 
of the multitude perishing around him! What a erewd 
of mingled emotions rushed upon his heart! Pity fora 
deluded world, and for friends and relatives who were 
invelved in the commen destruction—gratitaude to God 
for his distinguishing goodness to himself and his family 
-—terror at the displays of the divine power and justice 
--a full persuasion of the faithfulness of God,a firm 
confidenee in his proteetion, and a sacred reposure of the 
soul in him,— these were part of them. 

The ecnseerated ark safely fioats amidst the convul- 
sious of the earth; forthe providence of Him who “ in 
his wrath remembers merey,” watches over it. The 
Hood at length ceases, the dry land appears, and the ark 
rests on Ararat. Noah waits for the divine command 
hefore he leaves it, and at the direction of God comes 
forth from it in safety, afier it has been his asylum for 
little more thana year. What a spectacle is presented 
to him! He sees the deserted plains strewed with the re- 
mains of these who had perished, and with the monu- 
ments of the awful consequences of sin. He recalls those 
seasons when he exhorted and prayed and wept for these 
unhappy mens; and while he acknowledges that the 
Lord is righteous, he commiserates their folly and their 
dvom. Reealling the special merey displayed to him- 
self, his heart swells with gratitude; and assembling his 
family around him, he rears an altar, and interrupts the 
universal silence by the warm effusions of praise and 
thanksgiving. Victims bleed, prefigurative of that Me- 
siah on whomi alone the hopes of all the generations of 
the pious were founded. Himself and his family were 
afresh consecrated to their Deliverer, and his protection 
and grace implored to guard them against dangers which 
they might still have to encounter. Learn wisdom from 
his conduet, you, who when delivered from some great 
peril, when rescued from some impending ealamity, rush 
into the world to pay to it your first homages, instead 0 
bowing before Him to whom you are indebted for every 
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merey. Learn wisdom from his eonduet, you who have 
no domestie altar; who have never, like Noah, in the 
bosom and in the name of your family, poured out your 
devotions before the Lord. 

The Lord accepts the offering of the patriarch ; es- 
tablishes with him the covenant of grace, gives him a 
new grant of all the creatures, and engages that the 
earth shall no more be drowned for the sins of man. Of 
this last engagement the rainbow is made by God the 
seal and pledge. - . 

Of the subsequent life of Noah, we know but little. 
He was occupied in the engagements of husbandry, in 
the instruction of his children, and in the offices of devo- 
tion. He had still eauses of regret, for he soon perceived 
that sin isso deeply rooted in the heart of man, that all 
the waters of the deluge were insufficient to sweep it 
from the world. Before he closed his eyes upon the 
earth, he saw it again covered with vice, and polluted with 
idolatry. Alas! my readers, he saw the deep depravity 
of human natare in himself. Noah, who had faithfully 
admonished the old world, who had resisted the strone- 
est seductions to sin, who had experienced the special 
mercy of God, and had often solemnly devoted bimse!f to 
theservice of the Lord, is next presented to us as lying 
drunken in his tent. The humiliating fact is simply re- 
lated by the inspired historiau, and we are left to form 
ourown comments. Some have supposed, that not aware 
of the effects of wine, he was involuntarily surprised. 
But it ean seareely be supposed that he could be thus 
ignorant, after living six hundred years before the flood, 
in a period noted fur its intemperance and dissipation. 
The circumstance is mentioned as a melancholy proof of 
human frailty. When we read such examples of frailty 
in the pious; when we see a Noah acting so inconsist- 
ly with the conduct of a fong life: a David plunging 
into such guilt after such communion with God; a Solo. 
mon indulging in idolatry after so much wisdom from on 
high; a Peter denying his Lord afier such warm pro- 
tesfations to him,—when we see such examples, what 
shall we say, my dear readers? Shall we justify their 
ofenee? N hall we be led tv think lizhtly of sai P Shall 
we palliate our own offences by their example P Ah! 
thousands of souls pow in hell, by thus abusiug these his- 
20* 
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tories, have undone themselves. No; let us be led te 

exercise a holy jealousy over our own hearts—to fee] 

our need ef constant and renewed supplies of grace and 

the necessity of continual watchfulness and prayer, if we 

would be secure—not to be confident because we have 

— over great temptations—and to live near to 
od. 

While Noah was in this degraded situation, he was 
treated with impious irreverence by his son Ham, while 
Shem and Japhet displayed their filial regard for him. 
Awaking from his sleep, and inspired by the spirit of 
prophecy, he uttered that remarkable predietion in whieh 
the future destinies of nations springing from his sons 
were represented: “ Cursed be Canaan; a servant of 
servants shall he be te his brethren; blessed be the 
Lord Gad of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.” 
It isnot my intention in detail to show you the accom- 
plishment of this prediction. It cannot however, but 
strengthen our faith in the divine oracles, to observe 
briefly how perfectly it corresponds with the records of 
history. Does Noah declare that Canaan shall be in 
subjection to his brethren ? See the Canaanites subdued 
by the Israclites, the descendents of Shem; see the in- 
habitants of Syria, Tyre, and Carthage, who also sprung 
from Canaan, subjugated by the Greeks and Remans, the 
descendants of Japhet. “ There never,” says Joseph 
Mede, “ has been a son of Ham who has shaken a seep- 
tre over the head of Japhet. Shem has subdued Japhet, 
and Japhet has subdued Shem; but Ham never subdued 
sither.”? It isdeclared that God will in a peculiar man- 
ser be the God of Shem; the majority of true worship- 
pers, till the coming of Christ, were among his deseend- 
ants; and from him, according to the flesh Messiah 
sprung. Is Japhet to be enlarged? he was the progeni- 
tor of more than half the human race. Was he to dwell 
in the tents of Shem? Under the Greek and Roman Enm- 
pires, and in subsequent ages, his offspring possessed 
that authority and dominion which had formerly belong- 
ed to the children of Shem. I repeat it— I only glance 
at these points. It would be easy, did our time permit, 
to show that all nations and ages concur in verifying 
this prediction, and that it is indeed, in abridgment, the 
history of the world. 
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After surviving the flood three — and fifty years 
and seeing the world again peopled, Noah sunk into the 


grave.” 








SELECT SENTENCES. 


A Man’s best monument is his virtuous actions. Fool-- 
ish is the hope of immortality and future praise by the 
cost of senseless marble. Zhat can onlyfreport thee rich; 
but, for other praises, thyself must build thy monument 
alive, and write thy own epitaph in honest and honourable 
actions. Kvery man’ s heart is a tomb for the well be- 
haved, and every man’s tongue writeth an epitaph to his 
memory. 

What is man to the whole earth? What 1s earth te 
heaven? What is heaven to its Maker? I will admire 
nothing in itself, but all things in God, and God in all 
things. 

It is a fearful thing {o sin; yet worse than the worst 
to boast of it. Uf, therefore, 1 cannot aveid sin, because 
Tam a man ; yet T will avoid the delight, defence, and 
boasting of sin, because I am a Christian. 

if the sun should rise but once upon the earth, I doubt 
not every man would be a Persian, and fall down and 
worship it; whereas now it riseth and declineth without 
any regard. Extraordinary eyents each man can won- 
der at: but I will learn to note God’s power and wisdom 
and give him praise for both, in his ordinary works; so 
that those things, whieh are but trivial to the ignorant, 
shall be wonders to me: and that, not for nine days, but 
forever. 

The proud man hath no God ; the envious man hath 
no neighbour; the angry man hath not himself; What 
good is it, then, to be a man, if he be either wrathful, 
proud, or envious ? 

The rich man hath many friends; although in truth, 
riches have them and not the man. As the ass, that 
carried the Egyptian goddess, had many bowed knees, 
yet not to the aa but to the burthen. 

A good man must not be like Hezekiah’s sun, that went 
backwards : : nor like Joshua’s sun, that stood still; but 
like David’s sun, that, like a bridegroom cometh out of 
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his chamber, and as a champion rejoiceth to run his 
race. 








MONITOR. 





FOR THE 


“ Our doubts are traitors ; 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to adventure.” 


To young men and women who are about to enter tiie 
busy scenes ral life, it isof immense importance to eulti- 
vate a rational independenee and doslaten of character, 
By independence, I mean not that spurious quality so 
common amongst us, which ts the offspring of pride; but 
that consciousness of importanee, that unyielding habit 
of self-relianee, which forms the must congenial soil of 
virtue, and the spring of every worthy and : generous ac- 
tion. Itis an independence of feeling and of action, 
whieh, compatible in all respects with, and almost indis- 

ensable to the Christian character, while it fits the 
mind for the noblest sentiment of humanity and friend- 
ship, gives to its efforts a foree and brilliance, that, like 
the lightning’ s flash, irresistibly strike our notice, and 
pave the way to the very citadel of human exeellence. 
A habit of an opposite kind,—a constant dependence on 
others for any thing of a moral, intellectual, or physieal 
nature, is a direct forfeiture in a measure, of a man’s 
dignity and freedom, and sinks him to perpetual degra- 
dation. He is the buit of the idle and profane, and the 
sport of the elements. 

That kind of decision, which I would wish to illus- 
trate is founded in part on this independence ; and sul- 
fers nota man, after conceiving some great or benevolent 
enterprize, to linger and hesitate ; ; to resolve and repent, 
and perhaps abandon his pursuits in despair. It earries 
him forward neither biindly nor rashty; but with a 
steady, inflexible determination, that makes the accom- 
plishment certain, and eauses ignoranee and folly, envy 
and malice to hide their heads. Independence and de- 
cision are usually eombined, and may be either virtuous 
or sinful according to the temper of the heart. ‘They 
always excite interest and command respect, even in a 
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eharaeter the most flagrantly wicked. The picture of 
Satan in Milton’s Paradise Lost, though exhibiting no- 
thing which a moral principle weuld approve, excites an 
interest that baffles the most vivid deseription. Bold, 
independent, and decisive, he is not bewildered in dubi- 
ous hesitation about the pursuit of his purpose. Witha 
fortitude unbroken he supports what eannot de remedied, 
—exerts an energy that knows no remission, and exhib- 
its the exalted charaeterestics of a mind, immutable amid 
ehange; magnificent in ruin. While he makes allies of 
every surrounding objeet, he seems often to gather ener- 
sy from the very plans laid to frustrate his designs. 

Real history, while it tells us that the powers of man 
are equal to his boldest conceptions, represents all the 
most splendid achievements of the past, az the effects of 
such decision. Does Cromwell usurp the throne of 
England, be wills it. Does Charles XII. fill the heart 
of Europe with dismay, he wills it. Does Buonaparte 
with giant strides trample over nations and bandy them 
at pleasure, he witls it. Setting the recks, shoals, and 
dangers of life at defiance, he committed his bark to the 
winds and rode in triumph. Did Howard reform the 
prison discipline of Europe, he willed it. Did Roger 
Bacon, and Wickliffe, and Buffier, and the early reform- 
ers, like Moses on Mount Pisgah, behold in prospect the 
promised land of science and religion,—they put in re- 
(uisition thetr own powers, and began the march, which 
has since astonished the world by its array ofsplendour. 

‘The name of Washiugten suggests whatever is sub- 
lime to conceive or possible to execute. To aid in him 
the growth and expansion of this quality,—virtue con- 
spired with the ambrosia of the camp; and these ingre- 
dients in concert perfected in the cabinet an elevation of 
character, which has perhaps been unexampled in the 
annals of mere humanity. 

What, it may be asked, are the means by whieh this. 
quality receives its germ and nourishment? All surely, 
are not heroes, statesmen, or reformers; neither are all 
alike affeeted by the objects and seenery around them— 
as the winds that wreck the elements of heaven, often 
pass unheeded and harmless over the vallies. 

Though this quality doubtless has some relation to our 
Physical nature, and the original structure of the mind, 
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et it may be in a measure created by effort, and greatly 
modified by eircumstanees, ‘I'o nourish ne wale it tha 
most useful, we ought to keep steadily in view the ob- 
jects of our present existence, and the relation eof our 
eonduct to our future destination. We should feel that 
we have an individual character to sustain, and great 
objects to accomplish ; that the solicitations of vice and 
folly are to be met with a prompt and decided refusal, 

and that when duty calls, no time remains ior hesitation. 
Above all, while we act with this kind of independence, 
in relation to our fellow creatures, we should maintaina 
constant habit of relianee on the Holy Spirit for his aid 
and encouragements; without this we ean do nothing, — 
we are nothing. It was by looking to the Holy Spirit 
for aid, that Pan! was enabled to go forward in the face 
of danger and of death, exclaiming, * Nene of these 
thins 1 move me. 

Whoever has taken only a limited view of the eapa- 
bilities and relations of man as a caitat being, cannot. 
have failed to observe the dignity and worth conferred 
upon character by this combined quality, of which I have 
been speakings;—and to feel its importance, both to 
males and females,—especially when about to take an 
active part in the drama of life. It is a quality, which 
puts all the possibilities of human nature within their 
reach, and to which the world pay a willing and uni- 
versal homage. Without it, we are exposed to be duped 
by the flatterer, to be moeked by the seorner; we ean 
liave no solid basis of character ;—our character can de- 
serve no respect. A. 


Se ee 
FOR THE MONITOR. 


SKETCH OF TECUMSEH, 


The Indian Chief who headed the Western Indians during our 
late war, and incited them to active hostility against the 
United States. 


Men glow with enthusiasm while contemplating the 
events aud circumstances connected with the life of Po- 
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a 

eahontas ; we yield unreserved homage to tiie affection 
and heroism of Milla Francis; we almost pay the incense 
of adoration to the pure spiritof Logan, and are arrested 
with astonishment at the bold, artful, and persevering 
plans of Phillips; but in view of ‘Tecumseh, our concep- 
{ions assume a vividness and grandeur, excited by no 
other character developed in the history of our country. 
Having a form of the most exact symmetry, rising to the 
height of nearly seven feet;—gifted with powers of ac- 
tion and thought sufficient to comprehend and properly 
adjust the resources of a nation, regulate its armies, and 
dictate their movements; and, at the same time breath- 
inga sareastic, but irresistible eloquence that seemed te 
shake the forest with terrers,—he traversed the wilder- 
ness of two thousand miles, in order to excite contempt 
at all improvements of civilization among the natives, 
and rally them to baitle. ‘The grand theatre of those 
achievements that immortalized his name, was the coun- 
try west of the Ohio,—particularly where his forces 
closed with the troops from Kentuckey. ‘That engage- 
ment. for its heroie display, and warlike enterprize, was 
one of the most memorable recorded in history. It was 
probably the pivot, on which turned the peace and sub- 
sequent prosperity of our western country. 

Tecumseh, with his forces, came to the engagement 
with a determination to conquer or die on the field. Nat- 
withstanding the continual roar of muskets, yells of sav- 
ages, shrieks and groans of the dying, his thrilling voice, 
like that of the arch fiend among his compeers in Mil- 
ton’s Paradise lost, was heard distinetly by all parties, 
animating and encouraging his men to continue the eon- 
fliet, with a determination of purpose worthy their cause, 
their fathers, and their nations,—or, with a bitterness of 
reproach and indignation sufficient to wither the nerves 
of common natures, charging them with the eowardice 
and effeminacy of civilization. 

The time arrived when a scene of deeper interest wae 
{fo be developed. Colonel Johnson, from Kentocky was 
the great object of Tecumseh’s revenge. But when, 
with unexampled desperation, he foreed his way, with 
uplifted hatehet to lodge it in the head of the Colonel,— 
(ie expressive and commanding features of the Kentuck- 
Wi suddenly excited in him a momentary pause; at that 
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instant the Colonel leveled a pistol at his breast, and 
closed the battle ;—for, no sooner was the voiee of Te- 
cumseh silent, than the savages fled in ail directions, 
leaving the field to the triumphant and entire possession 
of the Kentuckians. Thus, in a moment, the storm, 
which had long been gathering and threatening to deluge 
the eountty in human blood, was dissipated by one of 
those sudden and unforeseen events, that instantly deeide 
the fate of nations, and baffle all the conjectures of hu- 
min intellect. 

‘The publie and private movements of Teenmseh dis- 
played talents of no ordinary kind. The qualities re- 
quisite for a savage law-giver and military commander, 
he possessed in an eminent degree, combining a kind of 
intuitive genius to coneeive the greatest designs, witha 
courage and aetivity abundantly adequate to their suc- 
cessful execution. Had such a chief been continually at 
the head of the Indians, to oppose the settlement of our 
forefathers, it isnot improbabie but this country would 
have continued till the present time a wilderness. His 
ineffable contermpt for every thing pertaining to civiliza- 
tion, his conscious and undisputed power to command 
and unite the affections and respect of all tribes, his un- 
paralleled success in warlike achievements,—present 
something which a savage might admire and applaud; 
—but, for the interests of humanity, we should wish to 
see but one such character on the long catalogue of a 
thousand ages. The dazzling and specious glare of in- 
trepid action, is apt to allure and captivate the youthful 
mind; but we ought to refleet, that courage and action 
not bearing the image of religion, deserve no approbation. 

Tecumseh, we ean readily eonceive, had he been con- 
verted and made fully acquainted with the whole sys- 
tem of Christianity, would have become a second Paul. 
Like every other Indian, he had a soul which must be 
happy or miserable in eternity. But through life he 
acted with no regard to law, justice, or humanity ; he 
conceived and entered upon the execution of his designs 
as it were alone, without sharing the guilt with others ; 
he harboured the passions of a fiend in his bosom ;-—he 
tell, as all the enemies of God sooner or later must fall 
—and has gone tu his own place. .; 
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SELECT SCRAP OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


OranG OvurTAne, or oran otan, in the Malay language, 
is said to signify wild man, or being of intelligence. ‘The 
specimens of this animal which have been brought inte 
Kurope were mostly young individuals, seldom execed- 
iug three feet in height; but it is alleged, that when 
they have attained to maturiiy, they equal, or even sur- 
pass man, both in stature and strength. ‘The body is 
tuinly springled with hairs of a rusty brown, and 
scarcely an inch long; the ears, hands, and feet, nearly 
resemble those of man ; and, indeed, the whole external 
appearance approaches more ikan that ef any of the ape 
tribe to the human form. ‘There are several points of 
difference, however, in respect both of external and in- 
ternal structure, such as the marked dispreporticn be- 
tween the length of the arms and thighs; the greater 
flatuess of the nose; the smaller interval between the 
eyes, and the greater between the nose and mouth, than 
in the human countenance. ‘The form of the feet, too, 
is very dissimilar, the toes of the orang being much 
longer, and the great toe farther separated from the 
others ; the thumb likewise is much smaller, and the 
palm of the hand longer an: narrower. 

The orang outang inhabits the deserts of interior Af- 
rica, Madagasear, some parts of the Kast Indies, and par- 
ticularly the island of Bernee. In its wild state, it sub- 
sists principally ow fruits, haunting the forests of lonely 
regions, and: making its resting place on trees, where it 
is secure from all its enemies except serpents. A full- 
grown individual is seldom takeu alive, especially as 
they usually roam in companies, and armed with thick 
clubs, with which they hesitate net to attack the fiercest 
opponent. In the woody regions, on the Lanks of the 
Gambia, they move in very extensive bands, headed by 
the larger ones, and betray much petulence and malig- 
nity. Their habitations composed of plants and branches 
oftreas, so thickly matted as to exclude the vertical rays 
of the sun, have been found in seme of the woods; and 
the ground was observed to be beaten smooth akout the 
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paths and dwellings. Gemelli Carreri informs us, that 
when the mountain fruits are exhausted, these apes 
frequently descend to the sea-coasis, to feed on shell- 
fish, particularly on a large species of oyster, which 
commonly lies on the strand withits shell open. Fear- 
ful, however, of its closing on their paws, they introduce 
a pretty large stone between the valves of the shell, and 
then drag out its contents, and devour then at leisure. 
‘Their characteristic proneness to imitation, and their 
susceptibility of learning lessons, render it sometimes 
difficult to discriminate between those traits of their con- 
duet which result from original, and those which are the 
consequence of acquired habits. 

M. Grandpré, a French naval officer, relates many 
surprising aneedotes ofa female orang which he saw on 
board aslave-ship. It was bred to heat the oven, remove 
fallen embers, and assist in navigating the vessel, mount- 
ing aloft, and descending on deck, with more alertness 
than any of the ship’s company. Notwithstanding its 
acquirements and social dispositions, which rendered it 
a general favourite, the mate treated it with such mark- 
esl cruelty, that it at length obstinately refused all man- 
ner of food, and died of hunger and a broken heart. 

Father Caubasson had so won on the good graces of 
a young orang outang, that whithersoever he went, it 
was desirous of accompanying him, insomueh that when 
he had to officiate on Sunday, he was obliged to confine 
it. On one oceasion, however, it had contrived to make 
its eseape, and silently mounting on the sounding-board, 
lay perfectly quiet, till the sermon commenced. It then 
erept to the edge of the board, and, overlooking its 
master, counterfeited all his gestures in so grotesque a 
style, as to excite the risible faculties of the audience. 
Yhe preacher, surprised and confounded at such un- 
seasonable levity, had recourse to reproof, but withont 
effect, when redoubling his vociferations, the mimic 
continued to act his part with such Judicrous aceuracy, 
that the congregation gave way to loud and reiterated 
laughter. A friend now stepped up, and explained 
the adventure, when the good humoured Father found 
no small difficulty in preserving his own gravity. 
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THOUGHTS ON ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. _ 


SELECTION ON ACOUSTICS. 


Acoustics, or the science which treats of the nature 
and Jaws of sound, has considerable claims upon our 
attention. 

In an open space, and through a serene atmosphere, 
sound is generally propagated in all directions, from the 
sonorous body. Sounds, even the most powerful, when 
thus transmitted freely through the air, diminish rapidly 
in force, as they depart from their sources, and, within 
moderate distanees, wholly die away. What law this 
diminution follows is not yet ascertained ; and is indeed, 
in the present state of acoustics, incapable of determi- 
nation. Weean at present estimate the force of sounds 
by the ear alone; an instrument of comparison, whose 
decisions on this point vary with the bodily state of the 
observer, and whose scale expresses no definite relation 
but that of quality. 

Though sound has in general, at its origin, a tendency 
io diffuse itself in all directions, if is sometimes propa- 
gated more foreibly in one direction than in others. A 
cannon seems much louder to those who stand immedi- 
ately before it, than to those who are placed behind it. 
The same fact is illustrated by the speaking trumpet ; 
the person towards whom the instrument is directed 
hears distinetly the words spoken through it, while 
those who are situated a little to one side, hardly per- 
ceive any sound, 

Sound is, in a great measure, intereepted by the in- 
tervention of any solid obstacle between the hearer and 
the sonorous body. ‘Thus, if, whilst a bell is sounding, 
liouses intervene between us and the bell, we hear it 
sound but faintly, eompared to what we de after having 
turned the corner of the building. From this fact, sound 
‘ould seem to be chiefly propagated in straight lines. 
If, however, we speak through a tube, the voice will be 
Wholly eonfined by the tube, and follow its windings, 
however tortuous; yet we are not from this to infer, that 
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airis the only mediam through which sound ean be trans. 
mitted. Various other bodies, both solid and fluid, are 
exeellent conductors of sound, 

If a log of wood is seratched at one extremity with a 
pin, a person who applies his ear to the other end will 
hear the sound distinctly. ‘Phe trampling of horses, too, 
is heard ata much greater distance, by applying the ear 
io the ground, than by listening to the sound conveyed 
through the atmosphere. Several other instanees of 
sound being transmitted through solids, will he men- 
tioned before the conclusion of this artiele. Liquids 
are. ia like manner, good conduetors of sound. Mr. W. 
Arderon eansed three persous to dive under water about 
the depth of two feet : in that situation they heard dis- 
tinetiy what he spoke to them. We are informed by 
profeasor Robinson, that, by plunging his head under 
water, he heard at the distance of 1200 feet, the sound 
ofa bell which was rung inthe same medium. The 
cause then why sound is interrupted by the interposition 
of solid bodies, is not that the body so ‘aicipaaea is in- 
capable of conducting sound, but that sound does not 
readily pass from one medium to another. 

When a piece of ordnance is fired at the distance of 
some miles,a certain number of seconds intervene be- 
tween secing the flash and hearing the report; the 
sound of the cannon has therefore occupied this num- 
ber of seconds in travelling through that distanee. Phi- 
losophers have endeavoured by an attentive observation 
of sach facts, to determine the rate at which sound trav- 
els through the air. ‘The mean result of these observa- 
tions gives to all sounds, whether loud or weak, a ve- 
Jocity of abont 1130 feet in a seeond of time. ‘This 
velocity remains unchanged by those variations in the 
density of the atmosphere which the barometer indicates, 
but is inereased by an elevation of temperature. ‘The 
fime which elapses during the transmission of sound to 
any moderate distance through solid bodies, is so minute 
as not to have been ascertained by any direct experi 
ments, | 

The facts which might be adduced to prove that an 
impulse is communicated through the air by sounding 
bodies, are innumerable. ‘The agitation which the ex- 
plosions of artillery produce in dours and windows is fa- 
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miliar to the most inattentive observer. Any person who 
has listened tothe sound of an organ, must have per- 
ceived, that when the instrument was giving its deeper 
{ones, the seat on which he was placed vibrated. ‘The 
same fact is illustrated with respect to weaker sounds, 
by the discovery of Dr. Wallis, thatif near a stretched 
musical string we sound on any instrument a note in ae- 
cord with that of the string, the string will vibrate and 
give the same sound. 

If, when artillery is fired at a distance, the particles 
of dust which float in a sun-beam are inspected witha 
microscope, they will be seen agitated at the same in- 
stant that we hear the explosion 3 und we are informed 
by a literary gentleman, that he has observed similar 
izitations tn cobwebs. ‘he impulse by which these 
hodies are xffected, must therefore be propagated through 
the air witha velocity exactly equal to that of sound, 
‘The same coincidence cannot be exactly traced in solids, 
as these bodies transmit both sound and an impulse with 
such celerity, that the time which elapses during the 
irausmission of either has not yet been estimated. In 
vider to complete this analogy, it is only required that 
we should be able to prevent the transmission of an im- 
pulse without clanging the physical preperties of the 
medium. ‘This we ean do in one case only: Leta per- 
con draw a string tight over his ears, and let another 

treich the string » and suspend a watch to the remote 

ad of it, the sound of the watch will be heard by the 
person over whose ears tle string passes; if now the 
tring be gradually relaxed, the ‘sound becomes by de- 
erees W eaker, antl ultimately impercepuble, 

irom these analogies we must conclude, that the pro- 
pagation of sound depend ds enttrely on (he transmission 
ofan impulse which sounding bodies cemmunicate to 
the surrouading mediam, 

In reviewing the whole proeess which takes place in 
the prodaction of sound by a sonorous body, till it makes 

tn impression on the organ of hearing, we perceive its 
several steps depending solely on vou motion aceome- 
panying each of them, and essential toit. From all this 
the inference i 1s irresistible, that sound is merely a mo- 
lion originating in the sonorous body. and eomimunic cated 


from it throush the intervening medium, to the interior 
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parts of the ear; and that hearing is merely a sensation 
produced by the consequent affection of this organ. We 
have thus endeavoured, by a regular induetion from the 
phenomena of sound, to discover its nature; a mode of 
vroeedure which is not only the most legitimate, but alse 
the best fitted to give a distinet view of the present state 
of Acoustics, aud. of the evidence on which its theory is 
established.” 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FOREGOING. 


Tx view of the theory of sounds and the manner in 
which the vibrations of the air act upon the tympanum, 
or drum of the ear, we may well admire the wisdom of 
Him who adapted the organs of hearing to impulses 

which should reach them. Yet after the. inost eritieal 
examination of the media which contribute to the sense 
of hearing, what is it that hears ? Not that transparent 
membrane which receives the impulses of air, and vi- 
brates with them. ‘This no more hears than the pareh- 
mentina drum head. Not the eavities of the head near 
it, whieh but echo the vibrations, ‘There is an invisible 
aud indescribable something, somewhere within, to which 
the consciousness of hearing belongs. Yet this spirit in 
man which goeth upward, | is not, by the senses, distin- 
guishable from the spirit of the beast, which goeth down- 
ward. How the disembodied spirit will receive impres- 
sions like those of hearing we know not. No doubt its 
sources of pleasure or of pain from something like the 
sense of hearing, will be mealeulably inereased. While 
in the world most persons are susceptible of pleasure 
from the harmony of musical seundss; with some it 13 
otherwise. ‘To immense numbers of intelligent moral 
agents in another state of existence, the revolutions of 
nunderiless systems of material worlds, may be a har- 
monicus concert, imparting raptures as much more i0- 
tense than any earthly concert, as the objects are more 
numerous and vast. On the other hand to some conscious 
spirits untaned by sin, “ the musie of the spheres,” may 
seem horribly discordant. From eireumstanees so awful, 
let us all pray and strive. for deliverance. Tet us seek 
to understand, and relish the harmony of the Divine dis- 
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pensations here, and we shall inherit the harmony of 


heaven hereafter. 





The foregoing article was inserted in this number of The 
Mon1Tor, partly to introduee to our readers with more 
effect, the following very interesting and pious letter from 
Mrs. P. of R—— to Miss B.—— of Boston. ‘The wri- 
ter is the widow of a distinguished clergyman and the moth- 
er of one whom God has honoured as an eminent instrument 
of building up Christ’s kingdom in the world. 


Dear Miss 


A.LTHouGa you are almost a total stranger to me, as I 
have had but only one short interview with you, yet as lL 
(rust you are a child of God and participating with me in 
the same priv ations aud trials, L cannot forget you, and 
the sympathetie feelings of my heart constrain me to at- 
tempt to communicate something for your relief under 
the grievous malady with which you are oppressed. I 
have fully experienced the infelicity of deafness, and 
trust learned something of the benefit which may be de- 
rived from it. My hearing was injured when a child, 
but ina small degree. It was not noticed by my par- 
ticular acquaintance until T was more than tw enty years 
of age ;—then, as T found the malady increasing , 1 was 
induced to use means to prevent it which proved very 
unfavourable and injurious to my hearing. But before 
this I had suffered much from antieipation of the threat- 
ened evil; my proud spirit recoiled at the idea of deaf- 
ness,—the mention of the word would thrill through my 
fram re, and T termed the ringing in my ears the funeral 
dirge ofall future enjoyment in life. It was indeed the 
principal means of weakening my attachment to the 
world, and constraiaing me to furn my att ention to relig- 
ion. Surely then it was in this instauce productive of 
good. Since Lhave experienced the reality of deafness 
I have found it to be exceeding grievous, and much has 
it drawn into exercise the protd rebellious spirit within 
ine. It appeared to be an evil from whence no possible 
soud could be derived. Yet, after all my perverse mur- 
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murings under this cross; I was at length compelled to 
acknowledge that God was wise and gracious as well as 
just in thus afflicting me. 1 was naturally exceeding 


proud, and I know of no natural defeet more humiliating. 


than deafness. It gives usa singular awkward appear. 
ance in company. Some cannot, and,few are wiilling to 
muke the effort to converse with a deaf person. When 
seyeral are in company a loud speaker interrupts the 
conversation of others. so we must be contented to re- 
main unnoticed; sit by ourselves, and keep silence. 
This is trying aud mortifying to pride. Deafness ofter 
puts our patience to trial and by degrees exercises and 
strengthens it. Deafness rebukes an idle vain curiosity 
io which we are naturally prone. We often hear a sen- 
tence or two of what we much wish to hear the whole, 
but mast repress the desire however painful it may be. 
Well then my friend, if deafness mortifies pride, 
streng hens patience by frequent exercise, checks and in 
time subdues an idle curiosity, we are so far gainers. 
We are much excluded from the world and deprived of 
the pleasure and sometimes the benefit of conversation : 
all conversation is not beneficial, but many times inju- 
rious, and we may be gainers by not hearing and joining 
init; aud we are exempted from many temptations to 
indulge usprofitable conversation which we should expe- 
rience if we enjoyed our hearing. And finding how dif- 
ficult it isto converse well, to derive good to myself or 
communicate good to others, does much to reconcile ine 
to deafness. Being excluded from society, we are com- 
pelled to think—to commune with our own hearts and 
acquire self-knowledge, ‘Phis is beneficial, But you 
find it most grievous to be deprived of hearing the 
preached word, aud joining iv social prayer. ‘Truly 
this is grievous and distressing indeed. But our com- 
passionate high Priest, whe is teuderiy touched with a 
eeling of our infirantities wil! not suffer us to be losers by 
these privations. Ue will himself be our teacher,—ex- 
plain and apply his preeieus word to our hearts in @ 
sweet and powerful manner far superior to the best of 
human teachers. Ue too will cause his Spirit to dwell 
in our hearts, asa spirit of prayer and supplication, and 
help and constrain us te peay more and more frequently. 
L doubt whether the Christian ever gets so near his God 
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in social as in seeret prayer. But almost all our prayers 
are secret. for we (at "least) do seldom hear a prayer. It 
is comparatively easy (o follow another in prayer, but 
we must form our own prayer, and I think I experience 
the benefit of it. Lhave indeed many years been gaining 
experience under the trial of deafness, « and truly my dens 
Tecan say, “ itts good for me that I have been afflicted, os 
—aifiicted in thin, very way aud made to bear the very 
identies! eress whieh FE most of all dreaded. This has 
pot been my only cross. I have had many heavy aflic- 
tics with if—-many severe mward conflicts in unioa 
with tem poraltrials. My life has indeed for the most 
part been a life of serrow and suffering. But my God 
Las sustained me, and even to old age has he earried me 
and blessed be his name I have found him to be a rock,a 
r fuge, a strong tawer and deliverer. My dear fellow 
‘fferer. after long trest L commend ali the ways, the 
cs ings. and dis spensations, of this blessed, faithful, al- 
chi helper of poor sinners. ‘Though perhaps for 
years you may follow him weeping, and by a way you 
; new not, yet in due time he willhelp you to follow him 
joleing. His dispensations now toward you are wisely 
calculaied to fulfil the best desires of your h: rearts subdue 
tie power of indwelling sin and strengthen, setile, and 
establish you in the divine life. Faith is a precicus 
grace. It is the weakness of faith which keeps us poor 
aud lean inevery othergrace. Let uslabour and strive 
for the attainment of more precious faith in the Son of 
God. All our springsare in him. We ean do all things 
rough Christ’s strengthening us. To his faithful care 

and infinite love. I commit you. 

Your sympathizing friend, G. P. 





BIBLE CLASSES, 


Under this head we have only room to state that very 
pleasing accounts, of < utility of Bible Classes were 
given to the General Association of Massachusetts, at 
their last meeting. A deep conviction of their impor- 
tance for subserving the interests of Zion, was felt. 
New Classes have recently been formed by Rey. Messrs. 
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Houmes of New-Beaford, Hemmenway of Warcham, 
Wuntineton of North- Bridgwater, Hrrcucocr of Ran- 
dolph and Serine of Abington. ‘These are increasing 
in numbers and in the interest which ihey exeite. 





MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


W HILF such interesting results have attended mission- 
ary efforts in Africa, Asia, the Islands of the Pacifie, 
and the Western wilderness, and while new fields are 
white ready to harvest, we are pained that there should 
exist the necessity for exposing that criminal apathy re- 
specting the spread of the Gospel which yet extensively 
prevails. When will those who profess to repose all 
their hopes on Christ, awake to feel the obligation of 
his command ? “ Go yz INTO ALL THE WORLD AND 
PREACH THE GosPpEL TO EVERY CREATURE.” Let 
the young begin early to feel and to act Jike Christians. 
We are “happy to learn that the reinforcement to the 
Sandwich Island Mission has been spoken 72 days out 
anc ail were well. Intelligence from the Palestine mis- 
sionaries reeently reeeived makes it probable that they 


are now upon the ground once wet with the tears and 
blood of Immanuel. 
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SELECT ANECDOTES OF WHITEFIELD.. 


NAUTICAL SERMON. 


SPOT Hrs. wee 


Wren Whitefield preached before the seamen at 
New-York, he had the following bold apostrophe in his 
sernion. 

“ Well, my boys, we have aclear sky, and are making 
fine he adway over a smooth sea, before a light breeze, 
and we shall soon lose sight of iand —But w hat means 
this sudden lowering of "the heavens, and that dark 
cloud arising from beneath the western horizon ! Hark! 
Don’t you heer distant thunder ? Don’t you see those 
flashes of lig ghtning ? ‘here is a storm gathering ! Eve- 
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ry man to his duty! How the waves rise, and dash 
against the ship! The airisdark! The tempest rages 
Our masts sre gone! ‘The ship is on her beam ends! 
What next ?” 

It is said that the unsuspecting tars, reminded of for- 
mer perils on the deep, as if struck by the power of 
magie, arose with united voices aud minds, and exclaim- 
ed, Lake to the long boat. 





HISTRIONIC PREACHING. 


Mr. Whitefield displayed in his boyhood great theat- 
vical talent ; and when afterwards called to the ministry 
of the Gospel, he indulged in an histrionic manner of 
preaching, which would have been offensive, if it had not 
been rendered admirable by his natural gracefulness and 
inimitable power. Remarkable instances are related of 
the manner in which he impressed his hearers. A shi 
builder was once asked what he thought of him. 
“Think!” he replied, * I tell you, sir ; every Sunday 
that 1 goto my parish church, f ean build a ship from 
stem to stern under the sermon ; but were it to save my 
soul, under Mr. Whitefield I could not lay a single 
plank.” Hume pronounced him the most ingenious 
preacher he had ever heard, and said it was worth while 
to go twenty miles to hear him. One of his flights of 
oratory is related on Mr. Hume’s authority.  ‘* After 
a solemn pause, Mr. Whitefield thus addressed his audi- 
enee; ‘Phe attendant angel is just about to leave the 
thresholdjand aseend to Heaven ; and shall he ascend,and 
not bear with him the news of one sinner, among all the 
multitude, reclaimed from the error of his ways?’ To 
give the greater effect to this exclamation, he stamped 
with his foot, lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven, and 
cried out, Stop, Gabriel ! step, Gabriel ! stop ere you 
enter the sacred portals, and yet carry with you the news 
of one sinner converted to God!?” Hume said this ad- 

dress was accompanied with such animated, yet natural 

action, that it surpassed any thing that he ever saw or 
heard in any other preacher. 
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SELECT HYMN, 






Supplicating the summer smiles of Heaven on the labours 
of husbandry. 






LORD of the earth, and seas, and skies, 
Thou Sovereign source of ail supplies ; 
Now thy preparing hand employ, 

Our hearts to fill with food and joy. 








Let not deserved wrath destroy 

Our high-raised hopes of harvest-joy ; 
Thy care o’er ev’ry crop extend, 
And all our fruits of earth defend. 








May ripening suns, and fertile dews, 
Their genial influence diffuse ; 

And each kind element combine, 

Our hearts to cheer with corn and wine. 








Lord of the harvest, thee we own: 
Pour an abundant blessing down ; 
Say, as in ancient days, ** Dil give 
More than your garners can receive.” 








Ye sons of need, with fervor pray, 

‘To see a blest in-gathering day ; 

Then shall our joy-inspiring lays 
Shout harvest home, in songs of praise. 










And while we plead for earthly bread, 
That ev’ry creature may be fed, 

© let eternal thanks be given 

¥or Christ th’ immortal bread of heaven. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





W. H. and N.C. will be inserted ; Ich.—C-b-e —A homo, 
and severa! pieces without signature are received. We repeat 
the request that each writer for the Monitor, wou'd adopt 
asignature. Several Gentlemen who have liberally subscribed 
for our work, to be gratuitously distributed as premiums for | 
the older pupils in Sabbath Schools, will accept our thanks. 










